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all, by establishing a regime of peace and security and teaching them to make the 
most of their resources. The author does not claim that this is a purely unselfish 
programme. France is to benefit largely, also, by turning the Sahara to good 
account. 

Kulturgeschichtliche Streifztige. Von Dr. Ernst Schultze. I. Aus 

dem Werden und Wachsen der Vereinigten Staaten. 225 pp. Im Gutenberg- 

Verlag, Hamburg, 1908. M. 2. 

The title comprehends a great deal more than is included in the letterpress, 
which is merely sketchy and, in large part, trivial. Though the author tells us 
that half of our countrymen are of foreign origin, he includes all of us under the 
generic term "Yankees." He tells the story of Joshua A. Norton, of San Fran- 
cisco, "Emperor of the United States and Protector of Mexico," of floating theaters 
on the Mississippi and of some other things that may beguile an idle hour but are 
very feebly edifying. The book seems to be adapted chiefly for the class of readers 
that has no preference for serious mental pabulum. It is a rather surprising 
volume to come from the pen of Dr. Schultze, who has geographical acumen and 
has done solid and discriminating work both as a geographical writer and editor. 

Geography, Structural, Physical and Comparative. By J. W. 
Gregory, viii and 305 pp., 32 Plates and coloured Maps, 97 Illustrations in 
the text and Index. Blackie & Son, Ltd., London, 1908. 6s. 
Prof. Gregory divides his book into four parts, considering (1) the Structure 
and Materials of the Earth; (2) Earth Forms and how they are made; (3) The 
Influence of the Atmosphere and Oceans; (4) Descriptive Geography, which 
includes considerably more than half of the book. Dr. Gregory has international 
reputation as an explorer and educator, but his book is not comparable with some 
of the recent American texts, for the excellent reason that he has not given him- 
self sufficient space to cover adequately, for text book purposes, the wide fields of 
geographical knowledge he essays to treat. What he does is, on the whole, very 
well done, but he does not do enough. The treatment is necessarily sketchy, and 
though there is much that is meritorious in the work, its usefulness would seem to 
be largely confined to the suggestions which educators, well qualified to teach the 
subject, may find in its pages for their own amplification in the class room. 

A Sketch of Historical Geography. By Keith Johnson. With an 
Appreciation of the Author by Sir Clements Markham. ix and 232 pp., 12 
Maps and Index. Edward Stanford, London, 1909. 3s. 6d. 

This is a reprint of the historical portion from the sixth edition of the author's 
well-known "Geography: Physical, Historical, Political and Descriptive." The 
latest edition appeared last year under the competent editorship of Dr. A. H. Keane. 
Johnston was known as an accomplished geographer for some years before his 
early death in African exploration, and his sketch of historical geography, now 
produced in this separate publication, has been called, on high authority, the best 
in our language. 

Ortsnamen und Sprachwissenschaft. Ursprache und Begriffsent- 

wicklung. Von Dr. Tauber. 259 pp , Illustration and Index. Art. 

Institut Orell Fiissli, Zurich, 1908. M. 5. 

It is. by no means easy 10 discover just what object is sought to be attained in 

this work. It follows upon a very respectable series of investigations into the 
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place names of Switzerland, a very commendable line of research for a people 
whose livelihood depends so largely upon the coining of alp and glacier for those 
who visit the summer playground of Europe, to which, of late, a winter season has 
been added. 

But Dr. Tauber does not rest content with this. Adding to his armamentarium 
the Greek etymology of Curtius, good so far as it goes but by no means recondite, 
and the by no means satisfactory Trombetti work on the single centre of speech 
genesis, he marshals his diligently studied place names to establish the arcana of 
the Aryan speech and to show that these European wanderers were in possession 
of a high degree of culture. The latter point, of course, finds elsewhere more satis- 
factory proof. He can scarcely contend that his place names can find an earlier 
establishment than the physical remains of the past which have been so abundantly 
brought to light and which have so sedulously been studied by archaeologists. A 
spear head or a fibula of the bronze age proves this more definitely than any 
amount of philological disquisition. 

We have long been aware that the earliest linguistic records of our Aryan 
tongues end in the irreducible. From our modern languages of analytic type we 
may pass readily to their inflectional precursors. Having a sufficient mass of 
material in the classic inflected languages of Greece and Rome, of Persia and of 
Sanskrit India, we may toil laboriously to an Aryan parent speech. We find it 
inflected, only dimly do we recognize that the parent speech is pointing its transi- 
tion from an earlier type of agglutination. Even had we established the aggluti- 
nation of the Aryan parent, we should be yet indefinitely remote from the proof of 
our author's assumptions. It is only in the isolating speech that we may really 
feel that we have reached a speech genesis and the disclosure of its ririmal arcana 
and of the coefficient value of the several consonantal modulants, as in long ages 
of development they come within the use of the human voice organs. 

Satisfactorily to himself, our author finds the most primitive roots of speech, 
not merely Aryan but universal speech, in the eight which follows: RA, water; 
LA, meadow, water ; MA, food, drink, wet meadow ; KA, cattle ; SA, pasture 
(MA, KA, SA passing into stone); PA food, shelter; TAR, wood; NA, atmos- 
pheric fluid. A most monstrous wet time primitive man seems to have had. 

In passing we note his derivation of "hailstone" and "cocoanut" from the same 
Aryan source ; it seems to have escaped our author's notice that the cocoanut derives 
not from the snows of higher India but from the alluvium of the Nile valley and 
that the Greeks borrowed the Egyptian stem kuku. Similarly his discussion of 
porta and partus will scarcely win support for his conclusion that they are homo- 
genetic and that the original signification is to carry from sea to shore. 

Passing over many such instances which will readily suggest themselves to all 
who have made any study of Aryan word origins, we note our author's essay into 
the wider field of universal speech (he appears to think there is such a thing), 
because it involves some matters less familiar to students of our own tongues. 

Taking for text his identification of TAR with wood, he notes the correspond- 
ence of the name Tarawera "a New Zealand lake surrounded by beautiful moun- 
tain and forest scenery," of Toltec as the name which the advancing Aztecs gave 
to their predecessors as "a sort of bushmen," of Toronto as "an Indian name 
signifying tree-in-water." 

These would be highly instructive, but there are obstacles. 

Tarawera is a lake in New Zealand, but it derives its name from the moun- 
tain in a hollow of whose flanks it has collected. Tarawera is one of the volcanic 
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peaks whose activity some five and twenty years ago destroyed the terraces of the 
Rotomahana. It is properly translated as "hot peak," and the heat of its ivera 
component would prove quite sufficient to carbonize any trace of TAR wood in the 
former member. The Toltecs were living under conditions of a high urban 
culture when the Aztecan marauders descended upon them, therefore in no sense 
susceptible of description as bushmen or forest dwellers. And as for Toronto, its 
signification in Algonkian is plain, it means a. place of meeting. 

Of such sort is the philology set before the Alpinists. W. C. 

The New Flora of the Volcanic Island of Krakatau. By Dr. A. 
Ernst. Translated from the German by A. C. Seward, iv and 

74 pp., 2 sketch Maps and 12 Illustrations from Photographs. Camh/idge 
University Press and G. P. Putnam's Sous, New York, 1909. 
Prof. Ernst's paper in German, of which this book is the English translation, 
was reviewed in the Bulletin, Vol. 40, p. 685, 1908. It shows the enormous pro- 
gress in the reclothing of what remains of the volcano with vegetation, the moun- 
tain having been entirely denuded of plant growths in the famous eruptions and 
explosion that blew half of the island into the air. The translation of this able 
pamphlet is entirely justified by the fact that Prof. Ernst describes a unique 
example of the plant colonization of an island that had been deprived of vegeta- 
tion by a series of volcanic eruptions. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Dynamic Geographer. By Frank Buffing- 
ton Vrooman. 105 pp. Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, London, 
and New York, 1909. 

The book is based on a lecture delivered to the School of Geography, at 
Oxford University, in March last. The author defines the dynamic geographer 
as one who helps to make geography, as, for example, by making two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before. Some of Mr. Roosevelt's policies, while he 
was President, were intimately connected with the national resources, either in 
their production or transportation; and, in the author's opinion, he deserves the 
highest rank among constructive, economic geographers for the new ideas he pro- 
moted as to national conservation of resources and for laying scientific founda- 
tions for a greater people in the future. The author speaks, at length, of the 
President's powerful influence in revivifying the Panama Canal project, his pro- 
motion of the idea of greatly increasing the usefulness of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, his enthusiastic advocacy of the reclamation of desert lands 
and of Government forest reserves and the application to them of forestry methods, 
his enhancement of the usefulness of the work of the Agricultural Department, 
his White House Conference of governors for the better organization of conserva- 
tion policies, one of whose striking results has been the organization in 36 States 
of conservation committees. Mr. Vrooman gives a striking survey of the work 
that many of the Federal and State bureaus are now doing for the development 
and conservation of our natural resources. 

Die VSlker Sudosteuropas und ihre politischen Probleme. Von 
Paul Dehn. iii and 98 pp. and Map. (Angewandte Geographic ill. Serie, 
8 Heft.) Gebauer-Schwetschke Druckerei und Verlag, Halle a. S., 1909. 
M. 2.50. 

A study of the complex of peoples in the Balkan Peninsula and Austria- 
Hungary, as relates especially to their economic and national life. The author is 



